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INTRODUCTION 

The  Problem 

General  Statement 
The  purpose  of  this  investigation  Is  to  show  whether 
or  not  years  of  teaching  experience  affect  the  liberalism 
or  conservatism  of  teachers'  attitudes. 

Specific  Problem 
The  specific  problems  entailed  in  the  study  are  con- 
cerned with: 

(1)  the  construction  and  distribution  of  a 
questionnaire  to  secure  insight  into  the 
attitudes  of  teachers; 

(2)  consideration  for  the  time  of  busy  teachers 
to  secure  their  cooperation  in  answering  the 
questions; 

(3)  tabulation  of  data  secured; 

(4)  Interpretation  of  the  questionnaire  returns 
to  get  a  true  picture  of  the  study  so  that 
it  may  be  properly  evaluated* 

Delimitation 
This  study  has  been  limited  to  replies  from  question- 
naires submitted  to  approximately  one  hundred  teachers  with 
varying  degrees  of  teaching  experience,  within  Hillsborough 
County,  Florida. 
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Basic  Hypothesis 

Studies  reveal  that  In  the  field  of  practical  education, 
it  has  long  "been  recognized  that  personality  is  of  major  im- 
portance. Studies  further  show  tha.t  it  is  common  psycho- 
logical practice  to  include  attitudes  in  the  field  of  person- 
ality since  attitudes  represent  one  of  the  more  intellectual 
aspects  of  personality.  The  conoensus  is  that  the  longer 
teachers  teach,  the  more  conservative  they  become*   The 
attitude  of  teachers  toward  liberal  or  conservative  ideas 
is  vital  in  the  success  of  a  school  program. 

The  Need  for  the  Study 

Teachers  are  constantly  being  appraised.  A.  S.  Barr  In 
his  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Classroom  Super- 
vision outlines  ways  in  which  teachers*  activities  were  ap- 
praised. In  relation  to  the  outcome  of  instruction.  Since 
that  book  was  edited,  many  other  studies  have  been  made  from 
the  observation  of  classroom  activities  and  teacher-pupil  re- 
lationships.2 These  studies  have  been  concerned  with  teacher- 
personallty-relationships  and  are  used  in  teacher  rating  reports. 


1.  A.  S.  Barr,  William  H.  Burton  and  Leo  J.  Brueckner,  Super- 

vision, p.  59^. 

2.  Leo  M.  Chamberlain  and  Leslie  ¥.  Kindred,  The  Teacher  and 

School  Organization,  p.  5^0» 

A.  S.  Barr,  William  H.  Burton  and  Leo  J.  Brueckner,  "Facili- 
tating Teacher  Growth, n  Chapter  XII,  Supervision. 

George  C.  Kyte,  The  Principal  at  Work.  Chapter  XXIV,  "The 
Principal^  Problem  of  Public  Relations  Involving  Primarily 
the  School  Personnel. ■ 
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Educational  sociologists  recognize  the  importance  of 
teacher  attitudes.   E.  G-eorge  Payne,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Educational  Sociology  has  written  that,  "the  task  of  edu- 
cation, therefore,  is  the  building  of  a  curriculum  that  is 
definitely  directed  toward  the  building  of  new  attitudes  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  old  in  line  with  essentials  of 
democratic  living. "3  Since  attitudes  are  "caught"  and  not 
"taught,"  teachers  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  their 
pupils  and  to  the  public  in  the  light  of  the  above  quotation. 

In  our  vicinity,  we  need  to  know  something  about  teacher 
attitude  in  order  to  improve  our  schools.  Proper  attitudes 
can  help  teachers  assume  their  rightful  place  as  true  leaders 
in  our  society. 

Related  Literature 

Literature  is  abundant  in  the  fields  of  personality  and 
behavior  study.  Psychiatrists,  psychologists,  school  execu- 
tives, sociologists,  mental  hygienists,  statesmen,  business 
and  labor  leaders,  yes,  even  the  lay  public  have  written  many 
books  and  articles  on  attitudes.  Current  periodicals  find 
it  good  copy. 

Teachers  should  become  aware  of  these  many  splendid 
books  and  magazine  articles  which  can  aid  them  In, 


3.  E.  Geopge  Payne,  Editor,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
Volume  19  Number  1,  September,  19^  pp.  61-62. 
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(a)  having  a  happier  and  more  responsive 
group  of  pupils, 

(b)  assisting  pupils  and  parents  whose  atti- 
tudes are  negative  and  destructive  forces 
in  their  own  lives,  and 

(c)  finally,  in  allowing  such  literature  to 
serve  as  mental  "vitamins"  in  making  the 
teacher  a  well  adjusted,  well  integrated, 
respected  public  servant. 

Much  inspiration  is  to  be  had  from  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Sociology.  Mental  Hygiene,  (a  manual  for 
teachers)  Christian  Solenoe  Monitor,  The  Nation,  Survey, 
and  many  more  such  periodicals. 

According  to  Truxal  and  Merrill, 

"The  teacher  now  performs  many  of  the  educational 
functions  formerly  carried  out  by  the  parents 
and  older  children.  The  school  instructs  the 
child  not  only  In  the  conventional  forms  of  sub- 
ject matter  but  also  in  many  of  the  mechanical 
and  practical  skills  formerly  taught  at  home.  . 
.  .  The  school  has  thus  taken  over  those  elements 
in  the  social  heritage  which  relate  to  practical 
knowledge,  in  addition  to  those  less  utilitarian 
elements  which  are  assumed  to  make  life  more 
meaningful. "^ 

"The  teacher  has  been  well  called  the  substitute 
parent.  He  or  she  is  taking  over  more  and  more 
where  parents  are  no  longer  able  to  go.  .  .  . 
The  role  of  the  teacher  in  a  complex  society  has 
become  increasingly  Important. "5 

The  role  of  the  teacher  now  looms  gigantic  upon  the 

horizon  of  child  development.   The  attitudes,  philosophy, 


Jf.  Andrew  G.  Truxal  and  Francis  E.  Merrill,  The  Family  In 
American  Culture,  p.  351. 

5.  Ibid-*  p.  353. 
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and  morals  of  the  child  will  be  a  direct  reflection  of  hie 
teacher's  attitudes,  philosophy  and  morals. 

Other  books  which  have  been  very  beneficial  in  stimu- 
lating a  desire  to  know  more  about  teacher  attitudes  are: 

Educational  Sociology  by  Frances  Brown j 

Human  Nature  and  Conduct  by  John  Dewey; 

Psychology  of  Personality  by  Roes  Stagner;  and 

Introduction  to  Education  by  Alice  and  Lester  Crow. 

Procedure  in  Collecting  Data 

The  data  involved  in  this  study  come  from  the  tabulated 
answers  of  questionnaires  submitted  to  teachers  in  various 
experience  brackets. 

Further  Insight  into  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  who  cooperated  In  this  study,  was  obtained  from  in- 
terviews with  the  school  principals  where  the  teachers  taught. 

Procedure  In  Treating  Data 

Through  a  graph,  which  presents  the  tabulated  results, 
certain  scores  according  to  experience  brackets  is  developed. 
These  scores  are  interpreted  to  show  the  comparison  of  liberal 
attitudes  in  the  various  age  brackets. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  study  attention  ie  called  to 
any  trends  which  may  show  that  teaching  affects  the  attitudes 
of  people  who  teach. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  PROBLEM 

This  study  is  an  investigation  to  learn  whether  or  not 
years  of  teaching  experience  affects  the  liberalism  or  con- 
servatism of  teachers*  attitudes. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  as  people  grow  older  they 
become  more  "set  in  their  ways;"  they  become  more  willing 
to  accept  the  "known"  and  let  the  "unknown"  and  "untried" 
to  younger  enthusiasts.   Since  teachers  are  merely  another 
group  of  people,  we  naturally  nicture  them  as  we  would  any 
other  group. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  teachers  are  less  active  in 
civic  affairs  than  are  other  professional  workers.  Many  of 
them  are  afraid  that  they  will  be  criticized  and  perhaps 
lose  their  Jobs.   Within  the  past  few  years  many  educational 
journals  have  published  articles  on  this  subject. 

Marcla  Borowsky  states  that,  "There  have  been  and  there 
are  still  too  many  among  us  who  are  distressingly  meek,  un- 
necessarily cringing,  Jittery,  smugly  complacent,  conceited, 

«1 
aloof,  prejudiced." 

Farnsworth  Orowder  hints  at  the  restrictions  which 

irritate  teachers.   He  wrote  that,  "The  educators'  predlca- 


1.   Marcla  Borowsky,  Educating  for  the  New  World  Order, 
Volume  66,  September  19^5  -  June  19^6. ~ 
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merit,  Inherent  In  the  situation,  is  that  though  engaged  by 
the  community  to  prepare  its  children  for  living  in  the 
world,  he  is  restrained  in  his  "best  efforts  to  fulfill  the 
engagement.   The  more  creative,  the  more  restless  and  im- 
patient he  Is,  the  more  galling  the  restraints." 

Henry  W.  Simon  in  his  Preface  to  Teaching,  humbles  him- 
self to  confess  that,  "the  echool  marm  of  either  sex  Is 
something  no  one  wants  to  be.   His  characteristics  are 
timidity,  a  peculiar  refinement  or  super-gentility  and  an 
over-consciousness  about  trivialities.   These  characteris- 
tics are  thrust  upon  one  partly  by  the  nature  of  school  life 
but  even  more  by  public  opinion.  "3 

"Public  school  people,  talking  shop  with  their  hair  down, 
have  a  quartet  of  favorite  gripes  on  limitations: 

-  over  the  salary  schedule  (I  can't  keep  enough  in 
the  bank  to  maintain  a  checking  account. ) 

-  over  petty  tyrannies  within  the  academic  heirarchy 
(The  superintendent  admonishes  us  to  teach  democracy 
and  then  runs  the  system  like  a  Banana  Republic 
Dictator, ) 

-  over  the  uncooperativeness  of  parents  (not  one 
mother  has  visited  my  room  all  semester. ) 


-  and,  contrariwise,  over  public  meddling  (the  D.A.R., 
is  In  a  rampj 
cafeteria. )" 


is  in  a  rampage  against  the  new  murals  in  the 


2.  Famsworth  Crowder,  "Educational  Strait  Jackets,"  Survey 

graphic  .  Volume  36  Number  11,  November  19^7.  p.  617. 

3.  Henry  W.  Simon,  Preface  to  Teaching,  p.  618. 

4.  Famsworth  Crowder,  oj>.  cit. ,  p.  617. 
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From  this  same  Issue  of  the  Survey  Graphic  another 
contributor,  Harold  R.  Benjamin,  makes  this  comment:  "To 
avoid  stirring  up  trouble  Is  perhaps  the  first  law  of  sur- 
vival and  promotion  in  the  field  of  public  education. "~ 

From  any  angle,  because  of  economic,  political,  or  even 
civic  pressure,  the  average  teacher's  Job  forces  the  teacher 
to  acquire  a  conservative  attitude. 

Vitality  is  also  a  point  which  must  be  considered. 
When  any  middle  aged  person  has  been  under  as  much  pressure 
as  the  average  teacher  is  daily,  he  is  too  tired  in  the 
evening  to  take  an  active  part  in  controversial  issues; 
yet  we  cannot  help  but  agree  with  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  when 
he  writes  that,  "The  future  belongs  to  a  thing  that  can  grow 
because  that  is  the  law  of  life.  ...  It  is  strange  that  a 
principle  as  familiar  as  this  should  today  need  underscoring, 
but  we  are  living  in  years  of  uncertainty  and  fear.  Our 
generation  Is  thinking  of  the  threat  to  freedom,  which  comes 
from  poverty  and  insecurity  and  from  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  which  human  beings  cannot  be  free. *• 

If  teacher  personality  is  as  Important  for  the  mental 
health  of  children  as  psychiatrists  believe,  society  ought 
to  be  concerned  to  have  teachers  who  are  themselves  whole- 


5.  Harold  R.  Benjamin,  "Teachers'  Make  the  School,"  Survey 

Graphic .  November  19^7.  p.  62^. 

6.  New  York  Times  Magazine,  April  3,  19^9. 
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some  and  well-adjusted,  and  who  have  had  an  essential  part 
of  their  education  for  teaching  the  benefit  of  whatever 
guidance  may  now  be  available  from  modern  science  for  the 
understanding  of  human  behavior.  They  need  to  understand 
that  fear  is  a  negative,  destroying  power.   Instead  of  con- 
stantly being  subjected  to  the  threat  of  a  seven-months  school 
term  and  other  phases  of  insecurity,  they  should  be  protected 
by  the  body  politic  because  teachers  are  an  essential  part  of 
a  democratic  society  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

The  present  concept  of  a  "good  teacher"  will  have  to  be 
considerably  modified  if  education  is  really  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  it  has  to  affect  human  living;  if  it 
is  actually  to  undertake  the  modification  of  human  beings 
and  enhance  the  richness  of  life;  and  if,  Indeed,  it  is  to 
satisfy  modern  requirements  in  any  fashion  at  all*' 

Teachers  Inevitably  transmit  many  of  their  attitudes 
to  their  pupils,  Just  as  they  influence  more  generalized 
personality  patterns.^  Kroll  (193*0  showed  that,  on  certain 
social  attitudes,  high  school  boys  resemble  their  teachers 
by  greater  amounts  than  could  be  expected  by  chance.  Studies 
on  propaganda  have  proved  that  even  a  few  minutes  of  biased 
presentation  on  some  new  topic  may  have  effects  lasting  for 
years. 


7.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Mental  Health  Thru  Education,  p.  290. 

8.  Ross  Stagner,  Psychology  of  Personality,  p.  ^02. 
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When  psychologists  and  educators  first  became  interested 
in  such  problems  as  teachers'  attitudes,  and  began  to  make 
objective  studies  in  the  field,  the  evidence  uncovered  was 
rather  discouraging.   More  recently,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  trend  toward  liberal  thinking  among  teachers. 

Manley  H.  Harper  (1937)  compares  the  percentages  of 
eduoators  endorsing  various  opinions  in  1922  and  in  193^> 
and  finds  increasing  liberalism  manifest.   Thus  the  state- 
ment, "Histories  written  for  elementary  or  high  school 
should  omit  any  facts  likely  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  questions  or  doubt  concerning  the  Justice  of  our  soc- 
ial order  or  government, "9  was  indorsed  by  thirty-five  percent 
of  graduate  educators  in  1922  (is  suppression  of  facts  impar- 
tiality?) but  only  eight  percent  of  the  graduate  educators 
tested  in  193^  accepted  it.   Similarly,  "During  the  dangers 
of  impending  war,  our  government  should  prevent  any  group  of 
citizens  from  opposing,  through  public  discussion  or  through 
publications,  the  government's  most  thorough  preparation  for 
the  possible  conflict, b1°  was  accepted  by  sixty-three  percent 
of  the  1922  group  (although  most  of  them  agreed  with  the  right 
of  free  speech  as  proposed  by  the  constitution)  but  only 
twenty-eight  percent  of  the  193^  group.  As  another  illustra- 


9.  Manley  H.  Harper,  Teachers  Views  on  Some  Problems  in  General 
Education  Theory,  a  Questionnaire,  quoted  by  National  Sur- 
vey of  the  Education  of  Teachers,  Bulletin  1933  Number  10. 
Part  Vll7~pp.  ^59-507.  (Question  6f) 

10.  Ross  Stagner,  Psychology  of  Personality,  p.  ^03. 
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tion  we  can  cite,  ttOne  should  never  allow  his  own  experience 
and  reason  to  lead  him  in  ways  that  he  knows  are  contrary  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,"  which  was  accepted  by  fifty- 
three  percent  of  the  1933  oases,  and  twenty-nine  percent  of 
the  193^-  cases. 

These  observations  show  very  clearly  that  first,  in  1922, 
the  ideal  of  teaching  in  factual  impartiality  received  only 
lip  service  from  many  educators,  and  second,  that  even  though 
there  has  been  an  improvement,  religiously,  socially,  politi- 
cally, and  economically,  conservatism  still  prevents  school 
children  from  receiving  unbiased  presentations  of  contempor- 
ary problems. 

Because  the  questionnaire  used  for  this  thesis  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Harper,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  results 
obtained  in  19^9.   The  graph  in  Chapter  Two  presents  the 
tabulated  results. 
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CHAPTER  II 
RESULTS  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Harper's  test  of  liberalism  was  the  Instrument  used  to 
measure  the  effect  of  experience  on  liberalizing  attitudes. 
It  was  felt  that  the  establishment  of  age  groups  would  be 
adequate.  Each  group  represents  the  number  of  years  of  ex- 
perience of  the  teachers  who  cooperated  in  making  this  study 
possible. 

Group  I  includes  beginning  teachers  with  not  more  than 
two  years  of  teaching  experience* 

Group  II  includes  the  teachers  who  have  taught  from 
three  to  five  years. 

Group  III  considers  those  teachers  with  six  to  ten 
years  of  teaching  experience. 

Group  IV  includes  teachers  who  have  taught  from  eleven 
to  twenty  years. 

Group  V  takes  care  of  teachers  who  have  had  twenty-one 
or  more  years  of  teaching  experience. 

It  was  believed,  that  in  order  to  show  the  trend  in  the 
thinking  of  the  teachers  studied,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  cooperation  of  many  teachers. 

Principals  of  ten  schools  were  contacted  personally. 
These  schools  ranged  from  four-teacher  units  of  the  elemen- 
tary grades  through  senior  high  school  with  as  many  as  thirty- 
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six  teachers  on  the  faculty.   The  questionnaire  and  its 
purpose  was  discussed  carefully  with  each  principal,  who 
in  turn  discussed  it  at  a  faculty  meeting.   No  teacher  was 
forced  to  assist  in  this  study;  therefore,  those  who  willingly 
accepted  the  "ordeal"  gave  it  careful  and  thorough  attention* 
About  sixty  peroent  of  the  teachers  cooperating  in  the  study 
answered  every  question  on  the  questionnaire.  Several  of  the 
teachers  wrote  an  accompanying  letter  which  showed  thought- 
ful consideration  concerning  the  data  presented. 

After  tabulating  the  answers  to  the  questionnaires  the 
trend  pointed  to  the  opinion  that  as  the  number  of  years  of 
teaching  experience  increases,  teachers  tend  to  develop  a 
more  conservative  attitude. 

In  order  that  the  statistics  collected  could  be  inter- 
preted, it  was  necessary  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
answers  to  the  questionnaire.  This  was  also  necessary  so 
that  it  could  be  determined  which  denoted  a  liberal  attitude 
and  which  could  be  construed  as  a  conservative  attitude. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  seore  sheet  it  was  possible  to  se- 
cure the  percentages  from  the  tabulated  results.  These  per- 
centages, of  course,  were  used  to  set  up  the  graph. 

In  Interpreting  the  graph,  zero  was  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  norm.  Plus  scores  are  shown  below  the  zero  line; 
these  indicate  the  replies  which  connotated  a  conservative 
attitude.  ITegatlve  scores  are  shown  above  the  norm  line; 
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these  indicate  the  answers  given  which  were  interpreted  as 
liberal. 


2CK 


Plus  scores  shown  below  the  zero  line  denote  conservative  re- 
plies; Minus  scores  shown  above  the  zero  line  denote  liberal 
replies. 
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Group  I,  -which  includes  teachers  with  not  more  than 
two  years  of  experience  was  eight  percent  liberal. 

Group  II,  which  includes  the  results  from  those  teach- 
ers who  have  from  three  to  five  years  of  teaching  experience 
was  seventeen  percent  liberal. 

Group  III,  includes  teachers  who  have  from  six  to  ten 
years  of  teaching  experience;  this  group  dropped  to  five 
percent  liberal. 

The  conservative  trend  commences  with  Group  IV,  which 
Includes  teachers  with  from  eleven  to  twenty-years  of  teach- 
ing experience.   The  tabulated  results  show  them  to  be  four 
percent  conservative. 

The  final  group  which  includes  teachers  who  have  taught 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  found  to  be  eighteen  percent 
conservative. 

The  Individual  opinions,  which  many  teachers  expressed, 
also  indicate  that  teachers  with  more  years  of  teaching 
experience  become  more  conservative  in  attitude. 
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CHAPTER  III 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Most  of  us  are  willing  to  accept  the  theory  that  as 
people  grow  older  they  become  more  conservative.  Atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  results  of  this  study 
may  indicate  that  years  of  teaching  experience  affect  the 
attitudes  of  teachers;  they  too  become  more  conservative  as 
their  years  of  teaching  experience  increase.  ■*- 

We  also  are  prone  to  believe  that  because  people  be- 
come teachers  they  are  different  from  ordinary  folks. 

I.  D.  Weeks,  President  of  the  University  of  South 

Dakota  expressed  a  sound  opinion  on  this  thought: 

"Teachers  are  people  possessing  the  same  ambitions, 
desires  and  emotions  as  those  engaged  in  other 
occupations.   It  is  no  more  correct  to  speak  of 
neurotie  school  teachers  than  to  talk  about  the 
unbalanced  doctors.  Men  and  women  engaged  in  the 
ministry  of  teaching  want  security,  desirable 
social  relations,  and  opportunity  to  achieve 
wholesome  family  life  and  peace  of  mind. 

With  the  demands  for  war  production,  as  many 
teachers  found  new  positions,  our  country  became 
aware  of  the  teachers'  problems.   Schools  had  to 
feel  that  they  actually  were  a  necessary  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Magazine  articles  galore  appeared  which  tried  to 
explain  the  quiet  withdrawal  from  the  profession 
by  thousands  of  teachers  who  could  no  longer  'take 
it. '  Many  people  thought  the  primary  cause  was 


1.   Supra,  p.  1^. 
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low  salaries;  others  "believed  "Chat  the  reasons 
were  social  and  psychological.   The  latter 
group  considered  personal  problems  which  many 
teachers  were  ashamed  to  admit.   They  realized 
that  most  teachers  have  little  opportunity  to 
use  their  Intelligence,  Judgement  or  experience 
in  determining  school  policies.   They  also  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  most  teachers  simply  do  not 
rate  among  the  elite  in  other  professions,  in 
business,  or  in  society.  Hence  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  even  though  teachers 
loved  to  teach,  they  gave  up  their  profession  in 
order  to  have  some  of  the  privileges  which  had 
for  so  long  "been  denied  them. 

This  situation  has  forced  school  boards  to  try 
to  secure  for  teachers  at  least  a  minimum  of 
what  other  workers  got.   Security  seems  to  have 
become  the  watchword  for  this  era.  Since  teachers 
are  not  included  in  the  federal  social  security 
program  teachers  are  seeking  protection  through 
other  channels.  tt*- 

According  to  Crow  and  Crow,  a  teacher  needs  to  feel 
secure  in  his  position  if  he  is  to  be  an  efficient  and 
satisfied  worker.   If  he  can  expect  to  continue  teaching 
until  he  himself  decides  to  stop,  he  is  willing  to  undergo 
whatever  preparation  he  needs  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
work.   However,  if  a  teacher  can  "be  dismissed  without  cause 
by  a  school  administrator  or  by  a  school  board,  he  is  less 
willing  to  prepare  himself  thoroughly  for  the  work  and  he 
is  less  likely  to  maintain  emotional  stability  on  the  Job. 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  a  strong  argument 
for  setting  up  adequate  salary  schedules,  including  regu- 
lar increments,  and  providing  teacher  tenure  that  is  based 


1.  I.  D.  Weeks,  "A  Satisfying  Philosophy,"  School  and 
Society,  February  7,  19^8. 
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upon  efficient  service.2 

In  the  past,  a  teacher  had  too  much  worrying  to  do 
about  hie  Job.   From  one  year  to  the  next  he  never  knew 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  reemployed.   This  tended  to  dis- 
courage a  man  with  a  family  from  engaging  in  the  teaching 
profession,  since  he  believed  it  more  worthwhile  to  seek 
employment  in  an  occupation  that  promised  greater  monetary 
returns  and  security  or,  as  he  termed  it,  one  with  a  better 
future. 

A  high  school  teacher,  learning  that  a  young  friend 
of  his  intended  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  said: 
"He  must  be  crazy.   Wait  until  he  bucks  up  against  the  school 
board  as  much  as  I  have.  He  will  be  sorry  that  he  became  a 
teacher."  Since  this  man  did  not  have  tenure,  he  was  in  con- 
stant fear  of  losing  his  Job.   It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  days  before  legal  tenure  the  degree  of 
teaching  efficiency  was  not  always  the  determining  factor 
of  a  teacher's  re- employment.   School  politics  often  caused 
the  dismissal  of  an  efficient  teacher  in  favor  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  (perhaps  less  efficient)  of  the  superintendent 
or  a  member  of  the  school  board. 

When  there  was  less  recognition  of  the  need  of  adequate 
teacher  preparation,  there  could  be  found  in  the  classroom 


2.  Alice  Crow  and  Lester  Crow,  Introduction  to  Education, 
p.  195. 
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of  America  many  relatively  untrained  young  men  and  women 
who,  as  teaohers,  were  inefficient.  To  have  protected  such 
teachers  through  tenure  would  have  denied  school  adminis- 
trators the  power  to  replace  them  with  better  trained  and 
more  competent  men  and  women,  as  they  became  available. 
But,  as  teacher  preparation  Increased  in  adequacy  and  teacher 
efficiency  was  raised  to  a  higher  level,  the  Introduction  of 
tenure  laws,  as  a  guarantee  of  security  in  position,  was 
right  and  proper. 

Tenure  laws  began  in  large  cities  and  spread  gradually 
to  smaller  school  units,  until  they  finally  became  state- 
wide. New  Jersey  was  the  first  state  to  introduce  a  state- 
tenure  law  (1909).   Although  at  present  not  all  the  states 
have  state-wide  tenure  systems,  most  of  them  have  enacted 
legislation  of  one  form  or  another  dealing  with  teacher 
tenure.   In  some  states,  tenure  laws  are  so  rigid  that  it 
is  difficult  to  dismiss  even  a  patently  inefficient  teacher. 

Many  teachers,  of  their  own  volition,  move  from  one 
teaching  position  to  another.   This  may  be  wholesome.   Many 
teachers  gain  experience  in  one  school,  and  then  move  on  to 
another — usually  in  a  larger  city.   Thus,  they  achieve  a 
wealth  of  teaching  experience  that  may  be  of  great  value  to 
them  in  each  new  position  and  each  new  school.  However, 
unless  tenure  rights  can  be  protected,  the  teacher  who  gains 
In  experience  by  moving  about  may  lose  in  security. 
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Tenure  rights  are  accompanied  by  certain  teacher  respon- 
sibilities.  A  teacher  may  not  resign  his  position  to  accept 
another,  without  giving  due  notice  to  his  school  board  of 
his  intention  to  do  so;  tenure  legislation  usually  makes  pro- 
vision for  this.   A  teacher  is  under  contract,  and  he  should 
live  up  to  his  part  of  the  contract  as  completely  as  he  ex- 
pects the  board  of  education  to  live  up  to  its  part. 

To  the  layman,  teaching  as  a  vocation  may  seem  to  offer 
many  advantages,  such  as,  (a)  a  relatively  short  working  day 
and  week,  (b)  long  vacations,  (c)  fair  salary  (especially  In 
large  cities),  and  (d)  a  generally  sheltered  existence.  But 
what  the  layman  does  not  always  understand  is  the  fact  that 
teaching  is  a  strenuous  activity  which  demands  a  degree  of 
emotional  control  and  an  understanding  of  human  nature  that 
cannot  be  appreciated  Unless  one  actually  participates  in  the 
teaching-learning  situation. 

Teaching,  like  any  other  vocation  in  which  one  works  with 
human  beings  rather  than  with  things,  is  a  fertile  field  for 
personality  clashes.   Emotional  stability  is  of  preeminent 
importance:  hence,  teachers  need  to  be  free  of  worries,  which 
may  cause  them  to  become  emotionally  maladjusted.   Tenure  is 
a  step  in  that  direction  by  helping  to  establish  economic 
security. 

The  salary  question  is  also  vital.   Equal  pay  for  equal 
training,  experience  and  effeciency,  regardless  of  the  school 
level,  is  a  good  educational  procedure  and  is  acceptable  to 
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teachers  as  a  salary  scale.  Most  state  governments  now 
recognize  that  In  order  to  keep  thoroughly  trained  teachers, 
adequate  salaries  must  he  provided. 

Teachers  are  also  demanding  that  they  be  recognized  in 
their  community  as  valuable  public  servants.  More  and  more 
outstanding  teachers  accept  civic  duties  so  that  the  work 
of  the  schools  may  be  tied  in  to  the  whole  community  picture. 
Planning  or  coordinating  councils  seek  the  guidance  and 
leadership  of  the  teachers  who  understand  the  problems  of 
our  youth. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  teachers  training 
institutions  in  the  careful  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
teaching  profession.   There  should  always  be  a  demand  for 
good  teachers.   "Adequate  salary  schedules,  tenure  possi- 
bilities, and  pension  rights  are  attracting  to  the  profess- 
ion from  year  to  year  more  of  those  who  might  be  termed 
•master  teachers1. "^ 

Paul  R.  Mort  Identifies  the  "master  teachers"  as  "those 
capable  of  constructive  instead  of  negative  approach  to  youth 
behavior. "^ 

Today  there  are  many  more  ways  by  which  teachers  can  be- 
come better  educational  leaders.  Many  older  teachers  continue 
their  education,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  summer  school 

3.  Ibid. .  p.  192. 
k.   Loc.  clt. 
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classes  In  most  colleges.  These  teachers  are  eager  to  be- 
come proficient  in  the  use  of  the  newer  techniques  result- 
ing from  scientific  development  of  pictures,  maps,  record- 
ing equipment,  motion-picture  machines,  radio,  television, 
and  the  audio-visual  aids.  In  fact,  any  teacher  with 
imagination  and  initiative  can  be  challenged  by  the  courses 
now  offered  in  the  various  colleges. 

The  time  "when  teachers  scarcely  dared  get  away  from  the 
three  R* s  is  the  past.  It  was  then  that  they  dared  not 
meddle  in  economics  or  political  science,  or  religious  edu- 
cation, lest  the  local  political  or  religious  leaders  chal- 
lenge their  right  to  hold  a  Job  as  a  teacher.   In  the  past, 
when  religious  taboos  affected  all  members  of  the  community, 
teachers  were  expected  to  be  models  of  propriety  in  terms  of 
community  standards.  Today,  a  well-trained,  vigorous,  and 
enthusiastic  teacher,  who  has  wide  professional  aid  social 
interests,  can  wield  a  tremendous  influence  in  the  community. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  original  purpose  of  this  study?  Briefly,  even  though 
the  facts  brought  out  from  the  questionnaire  reveal  that  years 
of  teaching  experience  affects  teachers'  attitudes,  (making 
them  more  conservative),  this  does  not  detract  from  their 
ability  to  remain  capable,  responsible  teachers.  Wisdom  is 
often  a  gift  of  age,  and  as  the  years  increase  teachers  can 
continue  to  hold  their  places  as  valuable  members  of  society. 
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Recommendations 

It  would  "be  valuable  to  bring  up  to  date  more  studies 
on  the  social  attitudes  of  teachers.   There  seems  to  be  no 
recent  research  along  this  line,  and  literature  in  the  field 
is  very  scanty. 

However,  on  the  hasis  of  the  findings  from  this  study, 
there  appear  to  be  several  ways  of  directing  teachers  toward 
liberal  opinions  and  attitudes. 

The  first  way  is  through  proper  education.  Teachers 
need  courses  in  economics.  They  must  be  aware  of  the  economic 
problems  within  their  own  teaching  area  as  well  as  those  of 
the  world,  A  good  course  in  sociology  acquaints  the  teacher 
with  social  problems.   All  teachers  need  courses  in  philosophy, 
social  psychology,  and  kindred  courses  to  develop  social  and 
community  understanding.  Child  psychology  is  a  "must, " 
General  psychology  is  effective  in  helping  the  teacher  build 
morale,  which  is  an  essential  factor  in  teacher  growth. 
Travel  Is  also  recommended  to  broaden  one's  experiences.  A 
good  test  for  teacher  growth  and  independence  is  gainful  em- 
ployment in  other  professional  or  skilled  industries.  The 
past  war  taught  many  teachers  the  value  of  competing  with 
workers  in  other  fields  of  employment. 

In  community  life,  teachers  must  take  some  part  in  a 
variety  of  civic  enterprises.   These  activities  may  be  divi- 
ded into  five  seotors: 
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1.  Religious  -  Bible  study,  church,  Sunday  school, 
young  peoples  societies,.  Y.M.C. A.  and  Y.W.C.A. 

2.  Professional  -  Adult  education,  alumni,  child 
study,  mothers1  clubs,  and  Parent  Teacher  Asso- 
ciation. 

3«  Relief  and  Welfare  -  Red  Cross,  Women's  bene- 
fits, Community  Chest,  child  welfare  and  re- 
lief agencies. 

b.     Leisure  pursuits  -  Social  clubs,  art-literary 
clubs,  hobbies,  dramatics,  musical,  bridge  and 
country  clubs. 

5.  Civic  -  Grange,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  holiday 
celebrations,  civic  luncheon  clubs,  legal  aid, 
and  W.  C.  T.  U. 

In  many  towns,  there  is  a  Community  Council  which  is 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  five  groups  listed  above. 
Most  educators  agree  that  teachers  should  be  active  members 
of  this  council.   Such  coordinating  councils  study  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  serve  as  the  leaders  to  meet  their 
needs.   Surely  school  leaders  recognize  that  they  must  play 
their  part. 

John  Dewey -5  rightfully  contends  that  eduoation  is  a  pro- 
cess of  living  and  not  a  preparation  for  future  living.   It 
must  be  conceived  as  a  continuing  reconstruction  of  experience. 
It  is  the  fundamental  method  of  social  progress  and  reform. 
Prospective  teachers  gain  suoh  knowledge  through  proper  edu- 
cation. 


5.  John  Dewey,  My,  Pedagogic  Creed,  p.  12. 
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For  teachers  in  service,  there  are  certain  devices  or 
techniques  which  foster  growth  and  improvement.  Various 
kinds  of  general  teachers1  meetings,  with  outstanding  speakers, 
group  and  individual  conferences  with  supervisors  and  other 
educational  experts,  broaden  the  teachers1  outlooks.   Work- 
shops, demonstrations,  exchange  classroom  teacher  visita- 
tion, faculty  meetings,  professional  libraries,  bulletins, 
book  review  circles,  and  membership  in  civic  music  and 
lecture  programs  may  be  considered  as  valuable  aids  to 
teachers. 

Social  meetings  or  gatherings,  such  as  faculty  teas 
to  welcome  new  teachers  or  to  honor  special  guests,  pro- 
vide recreation  as  well  as  means  of  social  contacts.  Recrea- 
tion and  diversion  for  teachers  is  very  essential.   It  helps 
them  to  remain  dynamic  and  spontaneous  individuals  who  are 
interested  in  activities  beyond  classroom  routine.  Social 
meetings  should  be  used  to  develop  mutual  understanding, 
friendliness  and  appreciation  among  the  educational  staff. 

Another  type  of  help  concerns  additional  training,  en- 
rollment in  an  extension  course,  summer  session  classes,  and 
university  or  college  classes  occurring  during  the  regular 
year  keep  the  teacher  up  to  date.  Universities  also  schedule 
travel  courses  both  on  this  continent  and  abroad  which  many 
teachers  are  finding  very  beneficial  as  well  as  socially 
satisfactory. 
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The  design  for  a  program  of  teacher  education  must  he 
"based  on  the  realization  that  a  teacher  is  an  individual,  a 
citizen,  and  a  professional  worker.   It  is  recognized  that 
a  teacher  differs  from  each  of  his  neighbors.   However,  there 
are  certain  areas  of  similarity  of  need.   The  common  needs  of 
all  teachers  must  be  emphasized. 

Teachers  who  are  critically  concerned  with  the  problems 
peculiar  to  education  need  also  to  be  aware  of  their  own 
future  welfare  and  security.  An  inventory  of  the  factors 
Involving  teacher  welfare  and  security  shows  that  they  in- 
clude teaching  load,  health,provlsion  for  illness,  sabba- 
tical lease,  turnover,  tenure,  and  retirement.  Resource- 
ful school  officials  recognize  these  factors  and  give  them 
careful  consideration  so  that  teachers  in  service  may  be 
kept  efficient. 

For  Instance,  legal  provisions  for  tenure  are  found  In 
twenty-six  states.   There  is  very  little  objective  evidence 
upon  which  to  Judge  fairly  the  results  of  suoh  legislation. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  for  the  best  edu- 
cational interests  of  a  state,  but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that 
it  has  been  beneficial  in  reducing  the  number  of  unjustified 
dismissals  and  in  creating  a  greater  sense  of  security. 
Teachers  want  tenure. 

Retirement  or  pension  systems,  where  properly  established, 
protect  not  only  teachers  but  also  pupils  and  taxpayers.  When 
teachers  become  inefficient  because  of  permanent  disability  or 
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old  age,  they  can  be  retired.   The  healthy  teacher  Is  a  bet- 
ter teacher  when  relieved  from  -worry  concerning  his  future 
economic  security. 

The  salary  question  is  also  vital  in  the  educational 
world.   Society  tends  to  value  an  Individual's  service  in 
terms  of  the  preparation  he  makes  for  his  work.  It  is  use- 
less for  teachers  to  expect  salaries  comparable  with  the 
incomes  in  other  professions  until  their  training  approxi- 
mates, both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  preparation  required 
in  other  fields  of  work.  The  present  status  of  teacher  pre- 
paration and  the  fact  that  teachers  make  little  or  no  in- 
vestment in  working  equipment  partially  explain  the  relatively 
low  level  of  teachers'  salaries. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  sentimental  concern  over  the 
economic  plight  of  teachers,  the  public,  by  and  large,  is  not 
enthusiastic  about  members  of  the  profession.  There  is  real 
need  for  an  organized  program  in  public  relations  for  lmprove- 
ing  the  status  and  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  profes- 
sion. Failure  on  the  part  of  school  personnel  to  keep  the 
public  fully  informed  about  the  purposes,  programs,  and  prob- 
lems of  the  schools  means  a  static  condition  militating  against 
progress  in  education,  the  continuance  of  salaries  at  levels 
inconsistent  with  the  quality  of  service  rendered,  Inadequate 
financial  support  for  all  phases  of  the  educational  program, 
Inferior  and  inadequate  instructional  materials,  undesirable 
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working  conditions,  lack  of  community  respect  for  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  the  possibility  of  increased  exploitation 
of  schools  by  special  interest  groups. 

All  teachers  should  take  an  active  part  in  community 
affairs.   By  virtue  of  their  intelligence,  background,  and 
training,  they  are  in  a  strong  position  to  make  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  work  of  organized  groups.  They  will 
then  find  that  people  appreciate  their  services  and  will 
support  them  vfaen  such  a  need  arises.  At  the  same  time, 
teachers  can  Influence  the  attitudes  of  fellow  committee  mem- 
bers toward  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  school.   Through 
such  an  exchange  of  ideas,  the  school  and  community  can  inter- 
pret each  others  plans,  thus  creating  a  more  wholesome,  happy 
and  successful  neighborhood  where  mutual  respect  can  be 
established. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  DEVELOPED  BY  MANLY  H.  HARPER 

Directions:  Place  three  plus  signs  (+++)  to  left  of  state- 
ment with  which  you  are  in  full  agreement;  two 
plus  signs  (++)  if  you  agree  but  with  a  few- 
reservations;  one  plus  sign  (+)  if  you  agree 
with  many  reservations. 

Place  three  minus  signs  (— )  if  you  are  alto- 

f ether  opposed  to  the  view;  two  minus  signs 
— )  if  you  are  opposed  with  a  few  reservations; 
one  minus  sign  (-0  if  you  oppose  but  with  many 
reservations. 


1.  In  educating  the  youth  of  our  country  we  have  indeed  put 
emphasis  upon  the  individual  success,  but  we  have  done 
so  with  due  consideration  for  the  social  good, 

2.  We  should  cease  to  put  emphasis  upon  education  in  child- 
hood for  the  deferred  values  of  later  life, 

3.  Courses  in  the  classics  and  in  mathematics  still  remain 
among  the  most  effective  agencies  of  mental  development 
in  the  student. 

^.  The  years  of  childhood  should  be  thought  of  as  being 
primarily  a  period  of  preparation  for  adult  life. 

5.  Education  should  work  toward  the  goal  of  teaching  and 
learning  things  when  the  need  arises  for  them  in  life 
experience. 

6.  Some  children  who  are  fully  normal  mentally  are  quite 
incapable  of  creative  endeavor* 

7»  We  must  come  to  rely  chiefly  upon  scientific  method  to 
give  us  adequate  educational  objectives. 

8.  Upon  the  public  schools  of  America  must  rest,  as  their 
dominant  task,  the  guardianship  and  transmission  of  the 
rsvCial  heritage. 

9»  The  time  will  probably  come  when  the  major  objectives 
of  education  will  be  determined  by  persons  recognized 
as  experts  in  the  science  of  education. 
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10,  In  this  period  of  rapid  change,  It  is  highly  important 
that  education  "be  charged  with  the  task  of  preserving 
the  long  established  and  enduring  educational  aims  and 
objectives. 

11,  The  pupil  profits  largely  in  the  degree  that  there  is 
logical  organization  of  the  materials  of  instruction 
presented  to  him. 

12,  In  the  interest  of  social  stability,  the  members  of  the 
new  generation  must  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
enduring  beliefs  and  institutions  of  our  nations!  civil- 
ization, 

13,  It  is  the  Influence  and  pressure  of  the  social  group 
which  brings  the  Individual  to  feel  personally  responsible, 
and  there  is  no  other  source  of  such  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility. 

1*+.  It  is  Impossible  to  predict  the  adult  needs  of  the  con- 
temporary school  population  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
Justify  an  educational  program  based  on  minimum  essentials 
of  subject  matter, 

15.  Job  analysis  is  a  highly  reliable  technique  for  determin- 
ing principles  and  objectives  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum, 

16.  The  finer  phases  of  culture  are  best  pursued  for  their 
own  sake,  and  should,  on  the  whole,  be  kept  separate  from 
matters  of  practical  and  vocational  development, 

17.  Little  value  can  be  achieved  in  the  education  of  children 
until  they  have  learned  obedience  to  those  in  authority, 

18.  With  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
science,  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  life  is  being  pro- 
gressively decreased. 

19.  As  a  rule,  drill  should  be  Introduced  only  In  situations 
where  the  pupils  feel  a  genuine  need  for  it. 

20.  The  scholastic  attainments  of  pupils  as  revealed  by 
standardized  achievement  tests  constitute  a  reliable  basis 
upon  which  to  rate  the  teachers  of  those  pupils, 

21.  It  is  misleading  to  believe  that  anyone  is  a  "born 
teacher". 
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22.  Education  may  well  be  conceived  as  the  unfolding  of 
what  is  latent  in  the  child. 

23.  To  think  of  motive  as  a  part  of  the  act  performed  is 
truer  than  to  think  of  motive  as  back  of  and  impelling 
the  act  performed. 

2^.   I  believe  that  it  is  often  desirable  to  subordinate  the 
good  in  the  child1 s  present  living  to  the  greater  good 
of  his  future  adult  life. 

25.  The  individual  is  born  with  a  mind  which  serves  him 
throughout  life  as  an  agent  for  acquiring  and  retaining 
knowledge. 

26.  Environmental  influences,  more  than  heredity,  determine 
the  differences  in  mental  ability  vfcloh  children  show. 

27.  To  believe  that  the  spirit  of  man,  like  his  body,  is 
simply  a  part  of  nature  is  to  deny  him  the  possibility 
of  enjoying  the  finer  things  of  life. 

28.  Mind  is  individual;  that  is,  each  person  has  his  own  mind 
which  is  not  only  distinct  from  the  minds  of  all  other 
persons,  but  is  also  set  apart  from  the  world  to  be  known* 

29.  In  man's  experience  there  are  two  realms,  one  an  inner, 
characterized  by  mind;  the  other  an  outer,  characterized 
by  mere  physical  activity. 

30.  Educational  experts  rather  than  classroom  teachers  should 
make  the  curriculum. 

31.  I  consider  that  man  has  a  two -fold  nature,  consisting  of 
the  body  and  soul. 

32.  To  say  that  an  individual  has  a  soul  J.S  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  certain  characteristics  of  his  ways  of  feeling  and 
acting  as  a  human  organism. 

33.  Classes  in  society  are  determined  largely  by  conditions 
which  are  biologically  inherent,  hence  social  stratifica- 
tion must  be  accepted  in  any  social  order* 

3^#  Man's  faculty  of  reason  is  complete  in  itself  apart  from 
the  subject  matter  upon  which  man  applies  his  reason. 

35.  It  is  more  true  to  say  that  the  self  is  the  habits  acquired 
by  the  individual  in  the  course  of  his  life  than  to  say 
that  the  self  must  be  there  to  acquire  the  habits. 
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36.  The  source  of  economic  competition  is  found  in  the 
trait  of  acquisitiveness  in  man's  original  nature. 

37.  Moral  principles  come  from  a  sour»e  outside  ourselves, 
and  as  such  should  he  the  determiners  of  changing 
social  conditions  rather  than  determined  by  them. 

38.  Orphan  Infants  adopted  into  very  desirable  homes  some- 
times turn  out  disappointingly.  I  consider  that  in 
most  such  cases  original  nature  is  probably  a  more 
potent  factor  than  environment, 

39*  The  dominance  of  the  white  race  in  the  world  today  be- 
speaks a  mental  capacity  superior  to  that  of  other  races. 

*K).  The  school  should  strive  to  develop  in  its  pupils  that 
hardy  and  rugged  individualism  which  characterized  early 
American  life. 

4-1.  The  first  concern  of  the  teaching  profession  in  America 
should  be  with  the  understanding  and  control  of  the 
forces  that  are  making  a  new  society. 

k-2.     Adult  life  changes  so  rapidly  that  it  cannot  safely  be 
used  to  set  the  standards  for  the  education  of  children. 

4-3.  Sociologically,  the  alms  of  education  should  be  divided 
into  consumer  and  producer  education. 

*l4.  In  teaching  such  subjects  as  geography  and  history,  I 

favor  the  following  procedure:  Present,  teach,  test  the 
result,  adapt  the  procedure,  teach  and  test  again  to  the 
point  of  actual  learning. 

k$.  Children,  from  the  first  school  years  on,  should  be  given 
a  genuine  determining  part  in  selecting  the  activities  of 
their  school  curriculum. 

^6.  Coercion  is  necessary  in  schools  because  a  good  curriculum 
must  call  for  the  learning  of  many  things  whose  value  the 
young  pupil  cannot  yet  appreciate. 

V?.  The  people  of  some  nations  possess,  on  the  average,  a 
greater  native  capacity  for  learning  languages  than  do 
the  people  of  some  other  nations, 

^8.  It  is  sound  practice  to  apportion  State  school  funds  to 
local  communities  according  to  the  amounts  those  communi- 
ties are  already  spending  for  their  schools. 
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^9.  The  years  of  childhood  should  largely  he  years  of  learn- 
ing through  plays. 

50.  The  success  of  science  in  achieving  control  and  mastery 
of  mechanical  things  is  an  indication  of  what  may  he  ex- 
pected  when  the  methods  of  the  exact  sciences  are  applied 
to  the  fields  of  human  and  social  phenomena. 

51.  Our  laws  should  prohibit  giving  information,  even  to 
adults,  concerning  birth  control,  through  puhllo  meetings 
or  through  the  mails. 

52.  Every  hoy  and  girl  in  American  schools  should  he  taught 
to  give  unquestioning  and  unlimited  support  and  respect 
to  the  American  flag. 

53.  If  every  nation  were  as  wise  and  Just  as  the  United  States 
there  would  he  no  danger  of  more  great  wars. 

5^.  Licenses  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  should  be  refused 
to  persons  believing  in  socialism. 

55.  Teachers  can  get  no  practical  help  from  psychology  that 
cannot  be  better  obtained  from  mere  common  sense  exper- 
ience. 

56.  Our  generally  recognized  religious  organizations  retard 
progress  by  continuing  to  operate  as  the  dead  hand  of  the 
past,  hindering,  through  subservience  to  mythical  super- 
human authority,  efficient  search  for  truth  and  Justice. 

57.  The  methods  and  curricula  now  commonly  employed  in  teach- 
ing citizenship  insure  our  country fs  efficient  progress 
in  democracy. 

58.  The  power  of  huge  fortunes  in  this  country  endangers  demo- 
cracy. 

59»  In  teaching  the  vital  problems  of  citizenship,  teachers 
should  so  impress  on  the  students  the  approved  opinions 
in  these  matters  that  life's  later  experiences  can  never 
unsettle  or  modify  the  opinions  given. 

60.  The  present  curricula  of  our  schools  are  well  suited  to 
the  development  of  broad  and  sympathetic  understanding 
among  our  various  economic  groups— farmers,  miners,  manu- 
facturers, etc. 
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61.  Because  of  conditions  developed  by  science  and  inven- 
tion, nations  that  continues  to  grow  in  strength  and  jus- 
tice will  inevitably  become  less  interdependent. 

62.  Our  educational  forces  should  be  directed  toward  a  more 
thoroughly  socialistic  order  of  society. 

63.  Any  self-diredtion  by  students  of  the  elementary  school 
should  be  limited  to  routine  matters  and  special  projects, 
leaving  the  regular  work  to  be  planned  and  directed  en- 
tirely by  the  teachers. 

6k.     The  only  god  we  should  serve  is  truth  revealed  through 
the  interpretation  of  experience  by  clear,  unselfish, 
rational  thought. 

6$.     The  opportunities  for  education  offered  to  the  young  of 
this  country  show  that  our  people  are  properly  sensitive 
and  loyal  to  the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all. 

66.  The  life  and  work  of  the  school  cannot  properly  be  like 
the  activities  of  life  outside  of  school  because  the 
school  has  its  own  work  to  do  in  preparing  young  people 
for  later  life. 

67.  Histories  written  for  elementary  or  high  school  use 
should  omit  any  facts  likely  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of 
the  students  questions  or  doubt  concerning  the  Justice 
of  our  social  order  and  Government. 

68.  One  should  never  allow  his  own  experience  and  reason  to 
lead  him  in  ways  that  he  knows  are  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible. 
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